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and Ligarius answers, 

" But are not some whole that we must make sick? " 

the translation has it : — 

" Brutus. Un effort 
Qui rende a tous la vie." 

" Ligarius. Et va donner la inort 
Sans doute a quelques uns 1 " 

Thus turning the poetic thought of Shakespeare to the blankest prose. 
We might multiply instances of this kind from every page of the trans- 
lation. The excuse for such variations is, that the form of French 
tragic verse renders them inevitable. For the convenience of his read- 
ers, the author has placed at the foot of his page the English original. 
He thus furnishes to his English readers an opportunity to see how im- 
perfect his renderings are. 

The best thing that we can say of this translation of Julius Ceesar is, 
that it is faithful to the plot and the order of Shakespeare's play, and 
free from very gross blunders. M. Carlhaut has studied his theme 
carefully enough to apprehend its drift, but by no means sufficiently to 
discern the niceties of meaning in each choice word and epithet. He 
has translated the story, but not the poem. In his version it becomes 
nothing more than rhymed prose. Even the speech of Antony, in the 
French hexameters, is merely a jingling narrative, without any of that 
rhetorical pathos, fire, and cunning insinuation which make the original 
such a consummate piece of pleading. 

The notes, which are few, are yet numerous enough to contain 
several errors. The mechanical execution of the volume is very 
superior, — in the best style of Didot. It is quite rare to find an Eng- 
lish piece printed in Paris with so few typographical errors. 



4. — Le Soman de la Mornie. Par Theophilb Gatjtier. Paris : 
Hachette. 1858. Petit 8vo. pp. 302. 

Who but a Frenchman would think of making a mummy the subject 
of a love-story ? M. Gautier is an experienced artist in the manipula- 
tion of romantic fancies, and he has managed to extract from the un- 
rolling of his mummy something better worth preserving than the mass 
of rags and bitumen which is the usual residuum of such efforts. Not 
the least entertaining chapter in the book is the prologue, in which the 
author tells how he came into possession of the precious history. In 
this prologue, he hits with pleasant satire the peculiarities of the Eng- 
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lish travelling aristocrat, the German antiquary, and the Greek drago- 
man. Lord Evandale, Doctor Rumphius, and Argyropoulos are all 
characters drawn to the life, all gentlemen whom we have met in 
Egypt. 

By good luck and shrewdness, the wily Greek has discovered a 
tomb in the " Biban el Molouk " at Thebes, which had escaped the 
notice of previous investigators. He is not foolish enough to tell his 
secret, but reserves it until some rich Englishman comes along, who is 
ready to pay handsomely for the. privilege of opening a new royal 
sepulchre and carrying off a genuine embalmed king. "When Lord 
Evandale appears at Thebes, Argyropoulos recognizes in the costume 
and bearing of this noble traveller, who has been all over the world in 
his yacht, exactly the man for his purpose. He is sure that the Ger- 
man companion of this nobleman will second his scheme ; the slovenly 
dress, the blue glasses, the prying inquisitiveness, and the ugly phiz, 
all betray the sanguine enthusiast. In a sly and insinuating style he 
makes his overtures ; and for a thousand guineas at length agrees to in- 
troduce the party into a new and unviolated tomb, of which they are to 
appropriate all the contents. The excavations are at once commenced ; 
the side of the mountain is attacked ; tons of sand are scraped away ; 
the door is found ; passage after passage and hall after hall are visited 
and wondered at ; and at last, after many trials, much doubting, and 
some swearing, the central chamber is reached, the sarcophagus is 
opened, and the form and features of a female mummy are revealed on 
the painted enclosure. They have discovered the famous Jahoser, the 
only female permitted to lie in the Valley of the Kings, royal in her 
own right. The mummy is forthwith borne to the cabin of Lord 
Evandale's cangia, where it is deliberately unwrapped, with a different 
denouement from that which a few years ago amused on a similar occa- 
sion a select Boston audience. 

Many treasures were found in the bandages of the embalmed queen ; 
but that which Bumphius claimed for his share of the plunder was a 
roll of papyrus, which his practised eye saw to contain something more 
than the usual " hieratic formulas." For three years he buried himself 
in hieroglyphic investigations, until he astonished the world with a 
Latin translation of the papyrus, which M. Gautier has made intelli- 
gible by his French version, — the present romance. 

We shall not attempt to give even an outline of the story itself. 
The scene is laid in Thebes, in the last years of the bondage of the 
Israelites. The heroine of the story is the daughter of the High-Priest 
Petamonouph, whose accomplishments and magnificence are surpassed 
only by her brilliant beauty. She loves a young Israelite, by name 
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Poeri. He cannot return her love, being affianced to Rachel, a poor 
maiden of his own hated race. The great Pharaoh, on the day of his 
triumphal entry into Thebes from his wars in Ethiopia, sees the splen- 
did Jahoser, and determines to make her his queen. After various 
strange adventures, in which there is the usual amount of plotting and 
fate, Pharaoh possesses himself of his prize, and makes her queen 
against her will. The inferior love-stratagems are gradually eclipsed 
by the rising tragedy of the miracles of God. Moses and Aaron ap- 
pear ; one after another the plagues fall upon the land ; and the story 
ends grandly with the passage of the Red Sea and the drowning of 
Pharaoh and his host. Jahoser is left sovereign queen, to reign her 
time, and to tell after four thousand years her story to a German pro- 
fessor. 

M. Gautier has done for Thebes in this book what Max Uhlemann 
did for Memphis in his vision of three days in that city. He has trans- 
ported us to the ancient capital of Upper Egypt, and shown us in a 
panorama the scenes of its varied and wonderful life, in palace and in 
temple, on the farm, the street, and the river, in the rich neighborhood 
and the squalid slave quarter, in holiday grandeur and in evening 
quiet. The description is fresh, accurate, and admirable. 



5. — Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress of Paint- 
ing in Italy. By Mrs. Jameson. New Edition, with numerous Il- 
lustrations. London : John Murray. 1858. Post 8vo. pp. 364. 

The circumstances under which this new edition of Mrs. Jameson's 
" Italian Painters " has been published, have given rise to an unpleasant 
and somewhat acrimonious controversy, in which the lady herself has 
been drawn to take part. We are not competent to judge of the merits 
of the case ; but if the present edition has forestalled any more com- 
plete and elaborate work, it is certainly much to be regretted. The 
great and patent defect of this book is its incompleteness. It leaves 
out some names in the period surveyed which are quite worthy of 
mention, and it says not a word about the school of Genoa and the 
greater school of Bologna. These, indeed, came later than the painters 
who pass under the author's notice ; yet are not Guido, Domenichino, 
and the Caracci properly to be classed with the great Italian masters ? 

But it is ungracious to quarrel with so charming a volume because 
it ends too soon. What there is of it is exquisite. Mrs. Jameson's 
judgments in matters of art, especially of sacred and legendary art, 
have to us almost the force of law, so uniformly have we found them to 



